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Summer  Events 


JULY 


Sculpture  and  Paintings  by  Mrs.  Emma 
Lytle;  Robinson-Carpenter  Memorial 
Library,  104  South  Leflore  Ave., 
Cleveland 

July  -  September  28 

"Walter  Anderson's  Calendar"  exhibit, 
visual  diary  recording  each  day  in 
1941-1943  with  pen  and  ink  and  water- 
color,  over  200  pieces  will  be  shown; 
State  Historical  Museum,  Jackson, 
354-6222. 

July  4 

Catfish  Race,  sponsored  by  Greenville 
Noon  Lion's  Club  and  Delta  Democrat 
Times;  Delta  Democrat  Times  building 
and  grounds,  Greenville,  335-1155. 

Leiand  Centennial  celebration  dance, 
sponsored  by  Leiand  Junior  Auxiliary; 
Washington  County  Convention  Center, 
Greenville.  For  more  information  call 
Mrs.  Marvie  Beckham,  686-7142. 

July  11-13 

Charles  Sullivan  memorial  Golf  Tourna- 
ment/Delta Jubilee;  Coahoma  County 
Country  Club,  627-7337,  Clarksdale. 

July  12-13 

Bassmasters  Tournament;  Lake  Ferguson, 
Greenville,  378-1341. 


July  16-19 

Miss  Mississippi  Pageant;  City 
Auditorium,  Vicksburg,  636-5433. 

July  20 

Luke  Rawlings  exhibit  opening  from 
2-5  pm  with  reception;  Cottonlandia 
Museum,  Greenwood,  453-0925. 

AUGUST 

Watercolors  and  Oil  paintings  by  Ruth 
Gramlings;  Robinson-Carpenter 
Memorial  Library,  104  South  Leflore, 
Cleveland. 

August  2 

C.R.O.R  (Cotton  Row  on  Parade),  arts 
and  crafts  show,  sales,  children  activities, 
air  show,  volleyball  tournament,  bed 
race,  entertainment  and  food  fair;  9  am 
to  5  pm;  Downtown  Greenwood  on 
Front,  Howard  and  Market  Streets, 
453-4152. 

August  9 

Paddlewheeler's  Red  Carpet  Festival, 
square  dance  workshop  with  Bronc 
Wise  as  caller;  City  Auditorium, 
Vicksburg:^ 


August  15 

Bass  Tournament;  Lake  Ferguson, 
Greenville,  638-1306 

August  23-24 

Men's  Softball  Tournament;  Great  River 
Road  State  Park,  Rosedale,  759-6762. 

August  24  -  November  16 

Steamboats  on  the  Mississippi: 
photographic  exhibit  reflecting  high 
style  of  steamboating  in  the  post  Civil 
War  era  as  seen  through  photographs  of 
the  Norman  Collection,  (including  a 
shot  of  the  JM  WHITE)  which  is  owned 
by  Joan  W  and  Thomas  H.  Gancy,  in 
conjunction  with  publication  of  the 
Candy's  book  on  steamboating.  The 
Mississippi  Steamboat  Era  in  Historic 
Photos:  Natchez  to  New  Orleans, 
1870-1920;  State  Historical  Museum, 
Jackson,  354-6222. 

SEPTEMBER 

Photography  by  Bill  Powell;  Robinson- 
Carpenter  Memorial  Library,  104  South 
Leflore,  Cleveland. 
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CONTINUING 
EVENTS 


City  Library  —  Inverness,  265-5179. 
In  Miniature,  handmade  replicas  of 
old  original  homes,  school,  depot, 
hotel,  churches  and  other  buildings 
no  longer  standing.  On  display  at  Ci- 
ty Library,  open  Monday  thru  Friday. 

The  Burrus  House  —  Hwy.  448, 
Vi  mile  east  of  Benoit,  742-3425. 
Built  ca.  1858  by  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Bolivar  County.  Open  by 
appointment.  Admission. 

Archaelogical  Museum  —  Carnegie 
Public  Library,  114  Delta  Ave., 
624-4461,  Clarksdale.  Collections 
include  rudimentary  Mississippi  pot- 
tery and  other  related  artifacts, 
research  materials,  and  periodic 
changing  art  exhibits.  Open  year 
round.  Free. 

Delta  Blues  Museum  —  1109  State 
Street,  Clarksdale,  624-4156. 
Dedicated  to  the  history  and  in- 
fluence of  the  blues  and  its  artists. 
Open  year  round. 

Weatherbee  House  —  238  Belmont 
Drive,  Greenville,  387-2538,  332-8148. 
Changing  art  exhibits  in  restored  late 
19th  century  cottage.  Open  year 
round.  Wednesday  1-3  and  by  ap- 
pointment. Admission. 

Cottonlandia  Museum  —  Green- 
wood, 453-0925.  Regional  historical 
museum  depicting  history  of  the 
Delta  over  the  past  10,000  years. 
Open  year  round  except  holidays, 
Tuesday  -  Friday  9-5,  Saturday  - 
Sunday  2-5.  Free. 

Florewood  River  Plantation  State 
Park  —  Greenwood,  455-3821, 
455-3822.  Offers  traditional  museum 
displays  and  living  history  presenta- 
tions of  the  lifestyle  typical  of 
antebellum  cotton  plantations. 
Museum  open  year  round;  plantation 
open  March  -  November,  except 
holidays;  Tuesday  -  Saturday  9-5,  Sun- 
day 1-5.  Admission. 


Winery  Rushing  —  Merigold, 
748-2731.  Includes  25  acres  of 
vineyards  and  Mississippi's  first 
winery  since  Prohibition.  Restaurant, 
free  wine  tasting,  grist  mill  featuring 
stone  ground  corn  meal.  Open  year 
round,  except  holidays,  Tuesday  - 
Saturday  10-5. 

Governor's  Mansion  —  300  E. 

Capital  Street,  Jackson,  359-3175. 
Restored  Greek  Revival  mansion, 
home  of  Mississippi's  governors  since 
1842;  collection  of  19th  century 
decorative  arts.  Open  year  round  by 
appointment;  Tuesday  -  Friday 
9:30-11:30.  Free. 

The  Old  Court  House  Museum  — 

Court  Square,  Vicksburg,  636-0741. 
Historical  museum  reflecting 
Southern  heritage  in  1858  Court 
House  building.  Open  year  round; 
Monday  -  Saturday  8:30-4:30,  Sunday 
1:30-4:30.  Admission. 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  — 

Vicksburg,  636-0583.  Encompasses 
entire  battlefield  of  Civil  War  Siege 
of  Vicksburg  and  includes  monu- 
ments and  Visitors  Center  with 
museum  displaying  artifacts,  dioramas 
and  narrative  film.  Open  year  round; 
Monday  -  Sunday  8-5,  June  -  August 
until  6.  Free. 

Wister  Gardens  —  1  mile  north  of 
Belzoni.  A  beautiful  estate  open  for 
your  enjoyment  year  round,  with  the 
Rose  Garden  and  Chrysanthemums 


taking  predominance,  8  a.m.  —  5 
p.m.  Phone  247-3025. 

Ethel  Mohamed's  Stitchery  —  307 

Central,  Belzoni.  Call  for  appoint- 
ment, 247-1433.  Mrs.  Mohamed  has 
gained  fame  with  her  heirloom  stit- 
chery, and  has  work  in  the  Smithso- 
nian, Washington,  D.C.  and  recently 
had  reproductions  made  of  one  to  be 
sold.  Others  not  for  sale;  daughter, 
Joy  Mohamed  Fulcher,  hostess. 

Riverboat  Excursions  —  The  Delta 
Queen  and  the  Mississippi  Queen 

are  authentic  sternwheelers  reminis- 
cent of  the  riverboat  era.  These 
beautiful  symbols  of  a  bygone  age 
are  operated  year  round  by  the  Delta 
Queen  Steamboat  Company,  so  all 
information  concerning  various  cruise 
packages  and  schedules  should  be 
requested  from  your  local  travel 
agent  or  by  contacting:  Delta  Queen 
Steamboat  Company,  130  Robinson 
St.  Whari^,  New  Orleans,  LA  70130, 
1-800-543-1949. 

The  Lady  Claire  Mississippi  River 
Boat  Cruise.  Daily  and  dinner 
cruises,  Vicksburg,  MS.  For  more 
information  call  601-634-6059. 
Moonlight  dance  and  dinner  theatre 
cruises  on  occasion. 
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j.J.  Ferguson  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

Highway  82  East  Greenwood,  MS  38930 

Sand— Any  Amount  •  Gravel^AII  Kinds 

"We  Move  The  Earth  &  Sell  It,  Too" 

J.J.  Ferguson  Ready-Mix-Hot-Mix  Co. 

Ready-Mix  Concrete  •  Asphalt 

Ferguson  Brothers  Construction  Co. 

Equipment  Renting  •  General  Contractors 

Call  453-5451 
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DeLx)is  and  the  Dog 


by  Ovid  Vickers 


We  all  went  to  Mamma's  for  dinner 
that  Sunday.  While  I  was  helping  Mam- 
ma with  the  dinner,  I  mentioned  that  my 
brother,  J.T.,  had  bought  his  wife  a  new 
dog.  You  see,  sister-in-law's  dog.  Rib- 
bons, got  out  of  the  house  and  follow- 
ed Mr.  Jesse  Coogler's  old  spotted  set- 
ter across  the  highway,  and  a  log  truck 
mashed  it  just  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  Mr. 
Weeks,  the  rolling  store  man,  was  driv- 
ing right  behind  the  log  truck  and  saw 
it  all.  Two  weeks  later,  when  the  rolling 
store  stopped  at  my  house  and  I  was 
buying  some  lemon  extract,  Mr.  Weeks 
told  me,  among  other  things,  that  J.T.  had 
bought  DeLois,  that's  brother's  wife,  a 
new  dog.  I  was  glad  'cause  for  the  past 
two  weeks  anytime  I  saw  DeLois  she  just 
looked  awful  sad.  I  know  in  my  own 
mind  that  brother  bought  this  new  dog 
so  DeLois  would  stop  grieving  over 
Ribbons. 


I  just  stood  there  with  my 
mouth  sorta  open,  'cause 
DeLois  was  carrying  on 
like  a  crazy  woman.  You'd 
think  she'd  have  sense 
enough  to  understand,  her 
having  been  to  business 
school  and  being  a 
secretary  and  all. 


When  we  had  dinner  done.  Mamma 
said  she  needed  to  go  sit  on  the  front 
porch  and  cool  off  a  while.  The  table 
was  already  set,  and  we  could  take  the 
dinner  up  when  everybody  got  there. 
We  went  out  on  the  porch  and  sat  down 
with  Daddy  and  Pete.  Pete  is  my  hus- 
band. We  married  the  second  year  after 
he  took  the  job  up  the  road  at  Studstill's 
gin. 

While  we  were  sittin'  there  cooling  off. 
Brother  drove  up  in  his  Chevrolet  pickup 


and  parked  under  the  sycamore  out  in 
the  front  yard.  When  Delois  opened  the 
door  on  her  side  of  the  truck,  out 
jumped  a  little  ball  of  white  fur  with  a 
ribbon  tied  around  its  neck.  I  believe 
that  was  the  fluffiest  little  dog  I  ever  saw. 
It  just  frisked  around  the  yard  and  then 
ran  up  on  the  porch  and  under  all  the 
chairs. 

Mamma  said  to  DeLois,  "1  declare 
DeLois,  you  better  put  a  leash  on  that 
little  thing  or  let  it  in  the  house,  'cause 
if  1 1  try  to  cross  the  hard  road  and  more 
an'  likely  one  of  the  Wilcox  boys'll  hit 
it.  You  know  how  they  race  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house." 

And  then  I  thought  about  Daddy's  pen 
of  coon  dogs  around  in  back,  and  I  said, 
"Mamma's  right.  If  a  car  don't  get  it,  it 
may  run  around  back  of  the  house  and 
get  in  that  dog  pen  and  old  Slick  or  Pret- 
ty Girl  might  kill  it.  You  know  that  time 
Mr.  Archie  Coffie's  little  old  fiest  got  in 
there,  and  old  Slick  slung  it  around  so 
that  when  we  got  it  out  every  bone  in 
its  body  was  crushed." 

Well,  I  could  see  from  the  first  time 
Mamma  opened  her  mouth  that  Delois 
wasn't  liking  the  drift  of  what  was  being 
said.  Her  face  just  held  firm,  and  she 
sorta  looked  off  in  that  direction  of 
Mamma's  petunia  box.  About  this  time. 
Mamma  said,  "We  got  dinner  done,  and 
I'll  have  it  on  the  table  in  a  minute.  All 
I  got  to  do  is  put  the  biscuits  in  the 
stove."  Daddy  had  been  wanting  to  eat 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  Mamma 
kept  reminding  him  that  it  wouldn't  look 
right  for  us  to  be  eating  when  Brother 
and  DeLois  got  there,  being  that  she  had 
asked  them  to  come  to  dinner,  and  it 
wasn't  just  a  drop-in  visit. 

Mamma  opened  the  screen  door,  and 
we  all  got  up  and  followed  her  inside. 
All,  that  is,  except  DeLois.  When  Mam- 
ma pulled  the  biscuits  out  of  the  oven, 
she  asked  me  to  put  them  on  a  plate 
while  she  went  to  get  DeLois  to  come 
to  dinner  Well,  they  didn't  come  back, 
and  at  first,  I  thought  Mamma  might  be 


showing  her  the  Night  Blooming  Ceries. 
It  was  blooming  all  out  of  season,  and 
Mamma  showed  it  to  everybody.  So, 
while  the  men  buttered  biscuits  and 
passed  the  things  they  couldn't  reach,  I 
went  to  the  front.  There  stood  Mamma 
in  the  door  with  the  screen  open.  I 
could  hear  DeLois  talking  kinda  loud, 
and  Mamma  said,  "Well,  DeLois,  we 
didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,"  and 
she  was  sorta  sniffing  and  dabbing  at  her 
eyes  with  her  apron.  Let  me  tell  you, 
nothing  upsets  me  like  seeing  my  mam- 
ma cry.  So,  I  stepped  right  out  on  the 
porch  where  I  could  find  out  what  on 
earth  was  going  on.  Then  Mamma  said, 
"DeLois,  I'm  sorry,  and  I  know  Betty  is 
sorry  if  we  hurt  your  feelings,  but  what 
we  said  was  the  truth.  We  just  didn't 
want  anything  to  happen  to  your  little 
dog." 

Let  me  tell  you  another 
thing.  When  DeLois'  aunt, 
Mr.  Oscar  Slocumb's  wife, 
had  twin  girls,  nothing 
would  do  Mr.  Oscar  but  to 
divide  his  wife's  name  and 
call  the  twins  ''Be"  and 
'Atrice". 

Then  DeLois  sort  of  jerked  her  head 
toward  Mamma  and  said,  "I  could  see 
before  the  truck  ever  stopped  still  that 
you  didn't  like  the  little  dog.  Then,  when 
it  ran  up  here  on  the  porch,  one  of  you 
said  it  was  going  to  get  run  over,  and  no 
sooner  had  one  of  you  hushed  than  the 
other  one  started  right  in  about  the  dogs 
in  the  dog  pen  chewing  it  to  pieces.  I 
just  want  you  to  know  the  little  dog 
didn't  ask  to  come  here.  I  brought  him 
with  me  so  you  could  see  him,  and  I 
ought  to  have  known  better  You  can  rest 
assured  that  if  I  ever  get  him  home 

continued 
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Then  last  Thursday  I  noticed  I  was  out  of  Vicks  Salve^ 
so,  when  Mr.  Weeks  drove  up  in  the  rolling  store^  I 
was  waiting  out  in  front  by  my  elephant  ears.  First 
thing  Mr.  Weeks  said  when  he  stepped  down  out  of 
the  cab  was^  ^^Did  you  hear  about  the  dogV^ 
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Illustration  by  R.  McNeer 


continued  from  page  7 

again,   he  won't  bother  you   another 

time." 

I  just  stood  there  with  my  mouth  sor- 
ta  open,  'cause  DeLois  was  carrying  on 
like  a  crazy  woman.  You'd  think  she'd 
have  sense  enough  to  understand,  her 
having  been  to  business  school  and  be- 
ing a  secretary  and  all.  Her  folks  had  her 
all  signed  up  to  go  to  woman's  college, 
but  Brother  got  a  job  working  on  the 
light  line  over  in  Alabama,  and  she  just 
packed  her  bags  and  went  to  business 
school  over  there  where  she  could  be 
near  him.  I  remember  Daddy  saying  to 
me,  "She's  after  your  brother."  And  sure 
enough,  when  the  light  line  was  finish- 
ed, they  went  over  to  a  preacher's  house 
at  Tuscumbia  and  got  married.  They 
been  married  about  four  years  now.  She 
left  him  twice.  Once  when  they  moved 
over  to  Georgia,  and  he  worked  for  that 
asphalt  company  And  another  time,  that 
she  thinks  we  don't  know  about,  when 
they  lived  at  Aliceville,  and  he  was 
operating  a  backhoe. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  kitchen. 
Mamma  was  so  upset  that  she  didn't  sit 
down  but  just  kept  standing  by  the  stove 
wiping  around  on  it  with  a  dishrag.  I  sat 
down  and  started  eating,  thinking  all  the 
time  that  after  a  while  DeLois  would  get 
over  her  mad  spell  and  come  on  to  the 
table,  but  by  the  time  Mamma  started 
dipping  up  the  banana  pudding,  I  knew 


this  was  going  to  be  a  long  mad  spell. 

Daddy  didn't  want  J.T.  to  marry  DeLois 
in  the  first  place.  He  had  known  her 
folks  from  way  back,  and  he  always  said 
that  set  of  Slocumbs  had  a  loose  screw. 
Why  her  old  grandpa  got  hisself  elected 
a  constable  in  the  county  and  then  tried 
to  arrest  a  Negro  for  mailing  a  letter  in 
a  white  man's  mailbox,  and  her  daddy's 
brother  had  an  old  pet  Rhode  Island  Red 
hen  that  roosted  on  a  straight  chair  in 
his  bedroom.  Let  me  tell  you  another 
thing.  When  DeLois'  aunt,  Mr  Oscar 
Slocumb's  wife,  had  twin  girls,  nothing 
would  do  Mr.  Oscar  but  to  divide  his 
wife's  name  and  call  the  twins  "Be"  and 
"Atrice." 

Mamma  never  did  eat.  She  found 
things  to  do  around  the  kitchen  and 
every  now  and  then,  she  would  cast  her 
eyes  toward  Brother  Brother  never  let  on 
about  the  way  DeLois  was  acting.  He 
just  ate  a  big  dinner,  said  he  enjoyed  it, 
patted  Mamma  on  the  shoulder,  and 
walked  up  the  hall  toward  the  front  of 
the  house.  Mamma  looked  pleased  that 
Brother  hadn't  let  DeLois'  cuttin'  up  af- 
fect his  appetite. 

We  all  followed  Brother  to  the  porch, 
but  he  didn't  sit  down.  DeLois  was 
already  in  the  truck  holding  the  little  dog 
in  her  lap.  It  was  plain  to  see  she  was 
having  what  Daddy  called  a  Slocumb 
pout. 

After  we  waved  them  goodby  from  the 


porch.  Daddy  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Don't  you  and  Mamma  give  DeLois 
another  thought  I  tried  to  tell  J.T.  about 
the  Slocumbs  a  long  time  ago,  and  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  a  word  I  said.  Ifs  awful 
hard  to  get  a  young'un  to  listen." 

Well,  we  didn't  hear  a  word  from 
Brother  and  Delois  for  about  three 
weeks.  Then  last  Thursday  I  noticed  1 
was  out  of  Vicks  Salve,  so,  when  Mr 
Weeks  drove  up  in  the  rolling  store,  1  was 
waiting  out  in  front  by  my  elephant  ears. 
First  thing  Mr  Weeks  said  when  he  step- 
ped down  out  of  the  cab  was,  "Did  you 
hear  about  the  dog?" 

"What  dog?"  I  asked. 

'That  fluffy  little  dog  that  belonged  to 
your  sister-in-law,"  he  said. 

"What  about  it?"  1  said. 

"It  got  out  of  the  yard,"  he  said,  "just 
like  that  other  little  dog  she  had,  and 
one  of  the  Wilcox  boys  hit  it  and  mash- 
ed it  flat  as  a  pancake." 

I  didn't  say  one  word.  I  just  stood  there 
and  thought  about  that  Sunday  three 
weeks  ago  when  DeLois  made  Mamma 
cry. 
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Death  Song 


by  Crover  Brinkman 

As  airlines  go,  this  one  had  a 
Methuselah  tag  on  it.  But  I  had  a  good 
reason  for  being  a  passenger  on  this 
slightly-battered  sky  cruiser  that  was 
headed  northwest  from  Miami. 

Rutherford  S.  Pierce  was  in  the  seat 
next  to  mine.  I'd  picked  him  up  in 
southern  Florida,  and  his  testimony,  I 
was  quite  certain,  would  send  a 
hoodlum  by  the  name  of  Sammy  Lum- 
bock  straight  to  the  hot  seat,  where  he 
belonged. 

We'd  detoured  the  reporters  at  this 
secondary  airport  near  Miami.  If  we 
could  avoid  them  all  the  way,  so  much 
the  better  The  less  publicity  Pierce  got, 
the  better  my  heart  beat. 

I  didn't  know  exactly  why  James 
Markus  sent  me  to  Florida  to  bring  back 
Pierce  as  a  witness.  Maybe  ifs  because 
I  look  anything  but  what  I  am.  Marcus 
is  a  smart  cop  in  anyone's  book. 

My  name  is  Johnny  Nez.  No,  it  is  not 
an  assumed  name.  I  am  half  Novajo,  half 
Irish.  But  my  Indian  ancestry  doesn't 
show  too  much,  just  enough  to  be 
deceiving.  I  could  be  mistaken  for  a 
citrus  farmer,  a  plumber,  or  a  bakery 
truck  driver  Only  rarely  am  I  identified 
with  the  law. 

Ifs  my  face. 

Right  now  it  was  an  advantage.  I  was 
just  another  passenger,  alongside  Pierce, 
and  we  were  cruising  over  the  flat  ex- 
panse of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

There  were  thirty-seven  passengers 
aboard,  if  my  count  was  right,  the  usual 
crowd  of  vacationers  who  travel  on 
tourist  rates.  All  new  faces,  except  one. 

The  woman  across  the  aisle  was  Lin- 
da Cortez,  an  exotic  dancer.  I  remember 
her  act  quite  vividly.  In  fact,  it  gave  the 
customers  goosepimples.  She  went 
through  a  sizzling  strip  routine  with  two 
live  rattlesnakes  draped  around  her 
neck. 

She  sat  there  dozing  at  the  moment, 
a  very  demure  looking  woman,  devoid 
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of  the  fire  she  exhibited  on  the  stage.  I 
wondered  if  she  had  smuggled  the 
snakes  aboard. 

Pierce,  apparently,  was  nervous,  and 
he  had  a  right  to  be.  It  took  a  bit  of  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  stand  up  and  testify 
against  a  top  hoodlum.  He  knew  the 
finger  would  point  to  him.  Sammy  Lum- 
bock  had  an  ultra-smooth  operation 
with  plenty  of  hit  men.  That  was  one 
reason  he  had  remained  alive  this  long. 
1  couldn't  think  of  a  place  to  hide,  once 
Sammy  assigned  his  goon  squad  to  li- 
quidate an  enemy. 

So,  as  I  said.  Pierce  was  nervous.  It 
showed  in  his  compressed  lips.  He 
squirmed  in  his  seat,  chain-smoking, 
and  he  kept  glancing  at  his  watch.  There 
was  still  45  minutes  to  go  before  our  first 
scheduled  touch-down. 


No  one  in  the  plane,  to  my 
knowledge,  knew  who  Pierce  was.  I  was 
positive  as  well  that  no  one  knew  me, 
with  the  exception  of  the  exotic  dancer. 
Pierce  and  I  were  simply  two  vacationers 
going  home  from  the  sun  belt. 

So  far,  not  a  hitch,  not  one  reason  to 
be  suspicious.  But  this  job  was 
something  like  guarding  the  President. 
One  never  knew  when  it  might  happen. 
Even  so,  I  began  to  breathe  easier  as  the 
miles  ticked  off. 

Thafs  when  the  little  pot-bellied  man 
in  seat  No.  11  started  singing  an  old 
mountain  folk  song.  I  happened  to  be 
watching  him  at  the  time,  in  sort  of  an 
abstract  way,  because  he  reminded  me 
of  a  comic  book  character. 


1  saw  him  look  at  his  watch,  study  it 
a  second,  as  if  the  exact  time  might  be 
of  the  upmost  importance.  Then  he 
straightened  up  in  his  seat  and  started 
to  sing  in  a  loud,  nasal  twang.  Just  like 
that! 

"We're  all  gonna  die,  we're  all  gonna 
die-  - '-' 

Pierce's  left  hand  clamped  hard  on  my 
wrist.  I  turned  toward  him,  managed  a 
wooden  smile.  His  face  at  the  moment 
was  unreadable,  but  seemed  more 
strained  than  ever. 

Heads  turned,  to  stare  at  the  little 

man,  his  loud,  raucous  voice.  But  he 

continued  on  page  18 
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The  Indian-Giver 


by  Sanna  Fortson  Lowrance 


'There  are  those  that  claim  she's  an 
Indian-giver;"  the  old  man  said,  pointing 
his  knife  at  the  brown-gold  strip  of  water 
swirling  gently  at  the  pilings  beneath  our 
feet. 

"Indian-giver,"  he  said  again,  and  tur- 
ning his  knife  back  to  the  apple,  cut  off 
a  chunk  and  stuck  it  between  grey-black 
lips  and  stared  off  into  the  distance  as 
he  chewed. 

"Yep,  that's  what  they  say." 

When  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  had 
changed,  it  was  no  longer  me  he  was 
talking  to  but  someone  in  a  far  off  vi- 
sion, for  he  never  once  looked  at  me, 
and  his  voice  was  soft  and  solemn  like, 
as  if  it  didn't  matter  if  I  heard. 

"Ancil  Fortune  knows,"  he  said,  "knows 
all  her  wily  ways  -  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  them." 

I  waited  while  he  cut  another  plug 
from  the  apple,  watched  as  he  stared 
across  the  sun  cast  water  to  the  willow 
trees  beyond. 

"Ifs  them  willow  trees,"  he  continued, 
"what  brought  the  story  to  mind.  Them 
willows,"  he  said,  "was  a  part  of  the  tale." 

I  was  wondering  what  the  tale  would 
be,  but  I'd  learned  not  to  try  and  rush 
Joshua  Parkins.  His  tales  were  always 
slow  in  coming,  and  always  worth  the 
wait.  I'll  admit  there  were  times  when 
1  suspected  the  delays  were  due  to  his 
imaginative  efforts  to  formulate  the  next 
segment  of  the  story.  Other  times  it 
seemed  maybe  his  memory  was  just  so 
crowded  with  faces  and  places  of  the 
past  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep 
them  sorted  and  straight,  so  much  did 
they  seem  to  live  in  his  memory  and 
crowd  his  mind. 

Joshua  Parkins  was  a  story-teller.  Folks 
said  he  wasn't  much  count  for  nothing 
else.  I  guess  I'd  known  him  all  my  life, 
from  the  days  I'd  watch  him  pass  down 
our  street,  his  grizzled  beard  moving 


rhythmically  as  he  walked  so  that  it 
seemed  he  was  mumbling  his  tales  as 
he  went  along,  and  he'd  turn  his  head 
to  the  side  sometimes,  just  as  people  do 
when  walking  and  talking  with  a 
companion. 

From  the  later  days,  I  remembered 
how  he'd  taught  me  to  cut  cane  poles 
for  fishing  and  for  whistles.  He'd  been 
a  favorite  of  the  boys  of  our  town  for  as 
long  as  I  could  remember  —  for  his 
stories  and  his  way  of  talking  and  tak- 
ing his  time,  for  knowing  all  the  best 
fishing  holes  and  fetching  us  along  on 
lazy  summer  days  like  this. 


''Don't  rightly  know  what 
it  is  makes  Fate  come 
down  on  a  man  like  that, 
single  him  out  for  her  fury, 
but  make  no  mistake,  my 
boy,  it  does  happen.'' 


There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  sure- 
ly I'd  heard  all  Joshua's  tales.  Now  I  felt 
equally  sure  I  never  would.  And  so  I 
waited,  while  he  sifted  through  that  time 
that  for  him  seemed  like  so  many  suc- 
cessive layers  of  wallpaper  to  be  torn 
back  one  by  one  until  just  the  right  layer 
was  showing  through. 

It  was  a  slow  process,  but  1  was  twelve 
and  it  was  a  lazy  summer  day.  My  hook 
was  in  the  water,  so  there  was  only  the 
waiting  anyway,  and  the  fish  weren't 
biting  much,  so  I  leaned  my  back 
against  the  sun-warmed  shanty  house 
that  jerry-built,  overhung  the  water, 
squinted  my  eyes  just  a  little  and  look- 
ed across  the  way  at  the  willow,  trying 
in  my  childish  way  to  see  what  it  was 
that  he  saw. 


I  watched  the  long  hanging  branches 
dip  and  play  at  the  water's  edge. 

"Guess  it  was  just  about  this  time  of 
year"  he  said  at  last,  "when  Ancil  met 
his  fate,  but  that  was  long  after  the  story 
actually  began." 

"You  see,"  he  said,  darting  his  dark 
eyes  to  mine,  "the  story  proper  began 
right  here  on  this  river,  oh,  maybe  a  few 
miles  up  from  here.  Ifs  as  much  a  story 
of  the  Drennan  Whyte  as  of  Ancil  For- 
tune," he  added. 

"Now,  the  Drennan  Whyte  was  a 
mighty  boat,  back  in  the  days  when 
steamboats  was  the  river,  when  the 
whole  country,"  and  he  stretched  out 
that  'whole'  while  spreading  his  arm 
wide  and  with  a  slow  sweep  drew  an 
arc  that  took  in  all  the  land  in  sight,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  see  the  im- 
mensity of  the  scene  he  was  trying  to 
depict.  'The  whole  country  then,"  he 
said,  "was  them  white  smokestacks  and 
filligreed  decks  and  bales  of  cotton 
stacked  all  along  the  Natchez  docks. 
White  cotton  and  white  steamboats  for 
miles  and  miles.  When  the  bales  was 
lifted  high  and  the  chants  of  the 
stevedores  rose  on  the  hot  summer  wind 
and  the  bells  clanked  and  the  air  was 
sometimes  dark  with  the  smoke  of  the 
steamers  laying  for  miles,  spreadin'  up 
'n  down  the  river  far  as  the  eye  could 
see." 

"There  was  flatboats  too,  and 
keel  boats,  and  they  was  all  anchored  at 
the  docks  or  plowing  through  the 
mighty  muddy,  and  they  was  all  carry'n 
dreams,  but  the  Drennan  Whyte,  she 
was  haulin'  more  this  time  up." 

"She  come  out  o'  New  Orleans  plum 
full  of  supplies  for  them  towns  up  the 
river,  but  she  was  carry  in'  more,"  he  said, 
turning  a  stern  eye  on  me,  his  knife 
pointed    toward    my    chest.    "Mighty 

Continued 
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continued  from  page  12 
special  cargo  that  was.  More'n  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  gold  they  say.  English 
gold.  She'd  done  passed  Natchez  and 
got  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  when  the 
boilers  blew  and  she  went  down  with 
all  that  gold.  Layin'  in  some  forty  foot 
o'  water,  they  say,  'bout  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  Eastern  shore." 

He  stopped,  staring  again  at  the 
willows  across  the  way. 

"A  hundred  thousand  in  gold.  Thafs 
what  she  had  on  her  when  she  went 
down,  and  that  gold  went  right  down 
with  her.  Course,  they  tried  to  salvage 
her  Sent  the  Evermonde  up  here,  but 
she  caught  fire  and  went  down  too." 

"Now  that  was  some  setback.  Took 
'em  a  while  to  get  together  for  another 
try.  Nearly  a  year,  but  they  did  come 
back  with  the  Ellen  Adams  back  in 
1850,  '51  -  something  like  that  -  and  she 
grappled  all  right.  Worked  her  way  up 
and  down  this  river  hereabouts,  kept  at 
it  too  'til  she  hit  a  bar  and  went  down. 
Worked  the  river  some  twenty  miles 
around  Natchez.  Never  found  her 
though,  then  she  was  gone  and  folks 
started  sayin'  the  gold  was  jinxed,  but 
that  didn't  stop  'em.  No  sir-ree.  They 
come  back  for  another  go  at  it  -  then 
another" 

He  stopped  talking,  raised  a  red  plaid 
shirt  sleeve  to  his  mouth  and  wiped  it 
across  his  bearded  lips,  then  cleaned  his 
knife,  drawing  the  blade  against  his  fad- 
ed levis,  then  went  on  with  his  tale. 

"Still  didn't  get  nothing,"  he  said,  hit- 
ching his  right  leg  out  and  sticking  the 
knife  back  in  his  pocket,  then  leaning 
forward,  he  rested  his  elbows  on  his 
knees.  "Finally  give  up,  they  did.  Years 
passed.    Nobody    even    talked    much 


about  her  anymore." 

"Guess  ifs  been  ten,  maybe  fifteen 
years,  and  Caleb  Fortune  up  'n  died. 
He'd  captained  the  Ellen  Adams  when 
she  was  working  for  the  gold.  From  up 
in  Ohio  he  was,  and  after  he  died  and 
his  son  growed  up,  he  came  here." 

"Yep,  guess  that  was  Ancil's  misfor- 
tune. Been  brought  up  on  tales  of  the 
gold,  I  'spect.  Knew  the  tale,  he  did. 
Know  that  for  a  fact.  Knowed  it  too  well 
maybe." 

"Any  rate,  Ancil  Fortune  comes  down 
from  Ohio.  Don't  rightly  know  why. 
Didn't  make  no  efforts  to  find  the  wreck. 
Just  a  dirt  farmer  he  was,  and  a  mighty 
poor  one  too.  Wife,  kids,  and  never 
enough  to  make  ends  meet.  Just  out 
there  at  Jeffries  scratchin'  the  dirt  and 
making  a  mighty  poor  go  of  it  too,  then 
'long  comes  Fate  and  steps  in  the  way." 

"Mighty  funny  thing  Fate  is,  my  boy. 
Some  men  she  just  don't  never  seem  to 
mind  about;  others  she  won't  leave 
alone."  As  he  spoke,  he  looked  across 
at  me  with  that  stern  expression  of  his, 
brown  brow  wrinkled,  eyebrows 
lowered.  Thick  bushy  brows,  all  black, 
not  salt  and  pepper  like  his  hair  and 
beard,  but  coal  black,  like  tar  in  the  hot 
summer  sun,  all  pulled  together  and 
down  toward  the  slit-like  corners  of  his 
eyes. 

"Don't  rightly  know  what  it  is  makes 
Fate  come  down  on  a  man  like  that, 
single  him  out  for  her  fury,  but  make  no 
mistake,  my  boy,  it  does  happen." 

"Mighty  strange  thing  that,"  he  said 
finally,  turning  away  from  me  and  star- 
ing again  at  the  willows  across  the  way. 
The  wind  had  picked  up  and  the  boughs 
were  dancing  and  dipping  and  skipping 
across  the  water's  surface,   skimming 


along  the  river's  edge  and  rising  again 
to  meet  the  air  "Mighty,  mighty  strange." 
he  muttered,  and  in  the  silence  that 
followed,  I  heard  only  the  gush  and  flow 
of  the  waters  rollicking  around  the  pier, 
slapping  at  her  supports,  hitting  at  the 
bank. 

I  looked  over  at  Joshua  after  some 
minutes  had  passed,  wondering  if  he'd 
continue.  Sometimes  he  didn't,  would 
just  start  a  story,  get  lost  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  let  it  go.  You'd  be  there 
waiting,  and  he'd  just  get  up  and  walk 
away  -  take  off  inside  the  shanty  house 
or  off  down  the  riverbank.  You  never 
knew  with  Joshua  just  what  it  might  be. 
Then  maybe  he'd  come  back  and  take 
up  the  story  where  he  left  off,  or  maybe 
he  wouldn't.  Maybe  he'd  just  sit,  or 
maybe  not  come  back  at  all. 

He  shuffled  his  feet  a  couple  of  times, 
clasped  his  hands  in  front  of  him,  lean- 
ed his  head  to  the  left  and  began  the 
story  again. 

"Maybe  it  was  just  his  being  so  poor 
that  got  him.  Maybe  he  just  took  it  too 
hard.  Could  be  thafs  what  brought  Fate 
down  on  'im  so.  Reckon  I'll  never  know 
that  part,  but  come  down  she  did,  boy." 
He  slapped  his  right  thigh  for  emphasis, 
and  1  jumped  at  the  gunshot  sharpness 
of  the  sound. 

"Like  that,  son,  like  that!  She  can  get 
you  or  me  -  or  any  other  son  of  a  gun 
she  sets  her  mind  to  -  just  like  that,  just 
like  she  got  Ancil  Fortune,  and  with  a 
name  like  that  too.  Fortune."  His  voice 
trailed  off  into  the  sound  of  the  wind. 
It  seemed  he  was  considering  some 
aspect  of  the  story  he'd  never  seen 
before. 

"Well,  it  was  certainly  fortune,  and 
continued  on  page  26 


'Wasn't  long  til  heU  hit  the  smokestack  again  and  in 
another  fifteen  feet  the  deck.  It  was  a  small  boat  all 
right  Not  just  a  piece^  but  a  whole  ship.  Well  now 
he  really  began  digging  in  earnest^  startin'  down  her 
sides  looking  for  the  name.  He  had  to  know  if  this 
was  the  Drennan  Whyte. 


14     Delta  Scene 


Baptismals,  Clotheslines,  and  ME 

Emma  Lytle:  Interview 


"I  haven't  found  anything  I  wasn't  in- 
terested in...  yet,"  laughed  Emma  Lytle, 
artist,  poet,  philospher.  From  roots  deep 
in  the  Delta  soil  of  Perthshire  Plantation 
near  Shelby,  Emma  grew  into  her  art  in- 
fluenced by  the  people  around  her. 

"I  have  a  great  sense  of  gratitude  for 
knowing  the  black  people,"  she  says, 
"And  a  feeling  that  they're  not  always  ap- 
preciated for  who  they  are."  She  has 
shown  her  innate  love  and  spiritual 
understanding  of  them  through  her 
series  of  acrylic  paintings  of  baptisms, 
one  of  which  recently  won  first  place  at 
Cottonlandia  museum  in  Greenwood. 

She  works  from  photographs  to  make 
the  gestures  realistic.  In  her  baptismal 
paintings  the  perfect  gestures  brought 
out  authentic  reverence  being  express- 
ed by  the  people,  leaving  very  little 
detail  work  necessary.  Stark  but  color- 
ful backgrounds  were  an  effort  at 
modern  technique  on  her  part,  Emma 
recalls,  but  also  she  didn't  wish  to 
detract  from  the  baptismal  figures. 

"I've  always  liked  the  one  that  won  the 
prize,"  she  said.  It  has  an  unusual  color 
background. 

Two  years  at  Sweetbriar  College  and 
two  years  at  Radcliffe,  where  she  studied 
government  and  international  law  and 
relations,  broadened  Emma's  intellectual 
and  artistic  horizons.  She  experienced 
the  "big  city,"  Cambridge,  while  at 
Radcliffe,  and  her  year  at  prep  school  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  introduced  her  to 
plays  and  art  galleries. 

This  varied  background  has  fostered 
in  Emma  a  philosophical  approach  to 
her  work.  One  series  of  paintings  is  on 
clotheslines."  I'd  rather  paint  them  than 
hang  them,"  she  quips.  A  world  traveler, 
Emma  has  had  inspiration  for  her 
clothesline  series  from  Greece  and  from, 
of  all  places,  Dunbrovnik,  Yugoslavia. 

Clotheslines  tell  stories  about  their 
owners,  she  believes.  In  America, 
clotheslines  belonging  to  white  people 
are  as  a  rule,  very  orderly  with  whites 


by  Cindy  Herring 

grouped  together  and  colors  grouped 
somewhere  else.  "Blacks  seem  to  have 
more  color  sense  with  their 
clotheslines,"  Emma  says,  "Their 
clotheslines  are  more  artistic." 

Another  series  of  paintings  are  entitl- 
ed the  "I"  paintings.  One  of  these  works. 
The  Little  'i',  depicts  two  frightened  eyes 
staring  at  the  world  from  behind  a  heavy 
mask.  The  'Transcendental  I"  shows  rays 
of  light  binding  man  to  his  God. 

All  painting  has  its  roots  in  visual  ex- 
perience, Emma  believes,  and  thafs  why 
ifs  important  to  see  original  work  in 
galleries.  "All  painting  is  part  of  my 
visual  experience,  and  that's  probably 
why  I  can't  remember  artists'  names.  I 
just  don't  want  to  know  the  roots  of  what 
I'm  doing!"  she  explained. 

Because  an  artistic  eye  develops  much 
quicker  than  technique,  many  new  ar- 
tists are  dissatisfied  with  their  first  fum- 
bling attempts  at  painting. 

"You  always  learn  something  new  with 
each  painting.  It  may  show  up  in  the 
next  painting  and  make  you  dissatisfied 
with  this  one,  but  it  is  a  mark  of  profes- 
sionalism to  be  objective."  Emma 
decrees.  "Whatever  1  do  has  its  own  life 
to  live— Some  I  like  immediately,  some 
later.  I  have  an  impersonal  feeling  about 
the  work  after  ifs  done." 

As  a  beginning  artist  she  did 
sculptured  portraits.  "In  the  beginning 
I  did  sculpture  because  people's  faces 
have  always  fascinated  me.. .and  also  I 
was  allergic  to  the  turpentine  and  oil 
paints,"  she  laughed.  Following  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  Emma  attend- 
ed the  Dallas  Art  Institute  where  she 
studied  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
She  returned  home  and  studied  further 
under  Leon  Koury  of  Greenville.  She 
says,  "Sculpture  is  probably  my  most  im- 
portant work.  I  have  made  more  money 
from  them."  When  she  has  solo  shows 
her  sculpture  is  always  included.  Many 
of  her  sculptured  portraits  are  of  black 
people.  She  is  presently  working  on  a 


black  female  portrait. 

Emma  claims  that  "the  mystic  in  me" 
is  a  result  of  the  great  amount  of  time 
she  spent  alone  as  a  child.  Many  of 
those  special  moments  on  the  stairs  at 
her  home  or  in  the  great  magnolia  tree 
still  standing  in  her  front  yard,  are  col- 
lected in  a  group  of  sonnets  she  has 
written.  "1  write  sonnets  because  the  set 
framework  disciplines  me  to  think,"  she 
claims. 

"Most  people  think  my  sculpture  is  the 
best  thing  I  do,"  Emma  admits  with  a 
smile.  "But  I  love  color,  and  painting  and 
sculpture  are  so  different."  The  truth  may 
well  be  that  Emma's  greatest  work  of  art 
is  her  love  of  God  and  his  creatures. 

Some  of  the  juried  shows  Emmas  has 
participated  in  include;  Chicago  and 
vicinity  -  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Na- 
tional Water  Color  Show  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  Beloit  and  Vicinity  Show  in  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  Rockford  Art  Association 
Show  in  Rockford,  Illinois  and  Arts 
Festival  Show  in  Jackson. 

Solo  shows  include:  Rockford  Art 
Assn.  -  Rockford,  III.,  Mississippi  Art 
Assn.  -Jackson,  MS,  Greenwood,  MS  Lit- 
tle Theater,  Center  For  the  Study  of 
Southern  Culture  -  University  of  MS, 
Delta  State  University  -  Cleveland,  MS, 
Cottonlandia  -  Greenwood,  MS,  Mary 
Buie  Galery  and  the  Library  of  Oxford, 
MS.,  and  Libraries  in  Cleveland, 
Starkville  and  Greenville. 

Emma  is  a  member  of  the  National 
League  of  American  Pen  Women, 
Mississippi  Art  Assn.  and  is  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  Among  American 
Women."  -  12th  edition. 

Cindy  Herring  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Mississippi  with  a  BAE,  Social  Studies, 
Radio  and  Television,  and  did  graduate  work 
In  Guidance  and  Counseling  at  Delta  State 
University.  Cindy  presently  teaches  graphic 
art  at  Mississippi  State  Penitentiary. 
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Detail  of  "Son"  from  series  "Father  and  Son"  "Father",  "Son"  "and". 
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Number  three  in  the  Clothesline  Crosses  series. 
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Emma  paints  "and"  in  tier  worksliop  in  Bien  Aime'. 


Emma  was  bom  in  Bien  Aime',  was  married  there  twice,  and  after  living  around  tlie  country,  came  tiome  in  1966. 
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continued  from  page  77 

seemed  to  be  unmindful  of  the  stares. 

He  kept  singing — 

'The  Lord's  unlocked  the  door,  the 
Lord's  unlocked  the  door" 

A  stewardess  came  down  the  aisle,  her 
face  seemingly  calm  but  determined. 
She  had  a  job  to  do.  She  stopped  at  the 
little  man's  side,  bent  over  and  said 
something  to  him  in  a  subdued  voice. 
He  pushed  her  away. 

He  started  singing  again,  louder  than 
ever. 

"It  won't  be  long,  brothers!  It  won't  be 
long-  -  - 

The  stewardess  disappeared  up  front. 
The  little  man  wasn't  drunk,  of  that  I  was 
certain.  1  had  noticed  him  as  he  came 
aboard.  He  had  never  left  his  seat.  Just 
a  character,  evidently.  Or  was  there 
something  else? 


Pierce's  hand  was  hard  on  my  wrist 
again. 

"Johnny,  I  know  him!  All  of  a  sudden 
I  know  him!" 

I  turned  to  face  him,  eyes  on  his  face. 
"You  positive?" 

"Positive!"  Pierce  said  quickly.  'The 
glasses  fooled  me  iot  a  time.  But  not  any 
more.  He's  Duke  Carmichael!" 

"One  of  Sammy's  goons!" 

"Yes." 

I  tapped  his  knee  with  my  fingertips. 
"Keep  calm.  Don't  make  a  move." 

A  male  voice  suddenly  actuated  the 
public  address  system.  "Will  the 
gentlemen  in  seat  eleven  please  refrain 
from  singing?" 

If  anything,  pot-belly  sang  louder. 
"We're  all  gonna  die.  We're  all  gonna 
die!" 


Linda  Cortez  turned  in  her  seat  to  face 
the  singer,  her  Latin  temperament  flar- 
ing. "Shut  up,  you!"  she  said.  "We  don't 
like  your  song!" 

The  little  man  swung,  looked  over  his 
glasses  at  her,  twittered  like  an  imbectle, 
and  went  right  back  blurting  out  his  pro- 
vocative ballad. 

Pierce  was  talking  into  my  ear. 
"Johnny,  there's  some  purpose  back  of 
it  all.  Maybe  he's  planted  a  bomb  on  the 
plane." 

I  tried  to  calm  him.  "I  don't  think  so. 
It  might  be  something  else  but  not  a 
bomb." 

"Why  not  a  bomb?" 

"What  about  his  own  danger?" 

"Whatever   it   is,    it   concerns   me!" 

Pierce  blurted.  "No  one  else,  just  me!" 

continued  on  page  20 
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Elizabeth  Mowbry 


Illustration  by  Elizabeth  Higgenbotham 


Outside  the  old  house,  in  the  back 
courtyard,  was  a  broad  marble  top  table. 
I  had  passed  it  dozens  of  times  in  sum- 
mers past  without  scrutinizing  it  too 
closely,  it  sat  there,  from  year  to  year,  in 
the  sun  and  rain,  impervious  to  the 
elements,  and  more  solidly  constructed 
than  the  house  itself.  A  flat  marble  slab, 
fully  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  across, 
resting  on  a  heavy  wooden  frame. 

In  a  way,  the  table  was  almost  the 
heart  of  life  within  the  big  house.  It  was 
used  by  the  family  cook  to  prepare 
meals.  Anything  at  all  that  was  messy  or 
that  required  water  was  done  outside  on 
the  marble  top  table.  Vegetables  were 
washed  and  soaked  there,  fish  were  scal- 
ed and  cleaned,  chickens  were  pluck- 
ed and  gutted.  It  was  a  station  of  death, 
and  life. 


And,  after  each  dinner  was  prepared, 
a  bucket  of  clean  water  was  sloshed  over 
its  smooth  surface  and  the  table  was  left 
to  dry  in  the  purifying  rays  of  the  sun. 

After  a  long  drive,  I  was  full  of  pent 
up  energy  and  when  we  finally  arrived 
at  my  great-grandfather's  house,  I  ex- 
ploded in  a  flurry  of  activity.  My  release 
was  in  exploring  all  over  again  the  huge 
house  and  shaded  yard.  From  the  upper- 
most attic  storage  garrett  to  the  farthest 
fencepost,  I  roamed,  drinking  in  the 
mysterious  wonders  of  a  place  so  old 
with  all  its  hidden  treasures  and  wonder- 
ful scents.  It  was  the  best  time  of  my 
vacation,  immersing  myself  completely 
in  the  newness  of  the  past. 

For  no  particular  reason  except  that  I 
had  to  poke  my  nose  into  every  new 
place  I  could  find,  I  wound  up  my  in- 


itial tour  of  the  house  and  grounds  that 
day  beneath  the  old  marble  table.  It  was 
shady  and  cool  beneath,  and  it  smelled 
of  the  fascinating  activities  which  took 
place  periodically  on  its  surface.  All  in 
all,  it  was  a  natural  retreat. 

Having  scrambled  under  the  shelter- 
ing table,  1  looked  about  me  at  the  ab- 
breviated world  of  bottom  halves.  Then 
my  eyes  came  to  rest  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  marble  itself. 

I'm  not  sure  that  it  was  possible  then 
for  me  to  be  astounded.  I  think  that 
emotion  comes  later  in  life  when  the 
brain  has  solidified  with  preconceived 
notions  based  on  logic  and  the  process 
of  reasoning.  My  reaction  to  what  I  saw 
was  one  of  innocent  surprise.  Of  learn- 
ing that  the  order  of  things  is  still  a  little 
different  than  what  I  expected. 

continued  on  page  29 
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continued  from  page  18 

"1  won't  argue  that,"  I  said  quickly.  "But 
play  it  calm.  Wait!" 

Linda  Cortez'  black  eyes  were  boring 
into  my  own.  "You!  I  saw  you  at  the 
Swordfish,  didn't  I?  You  liked  my  dance. 
Now  you  do  something  so  I  like  you. 
Make  him  shut  up!" 

I  smiled  at  her  concerned  face,  nod- 
ded my  head.  "I'll  get  to  him  in  a  mo- 
ment," I  assured  her.  "Play  it  cool!" 

She  didn't  seem  to  realize  that  the 
man  might  be  a  maniac  or  a  psycho, 
ready  to  sabotage  the  plane  and  all  who 
were  aboard.  To  her  he  was  merely  a 
menace,  a  nuisance,  no  doubt  a  fac- 
simile of  the  men  in  the  clubs  who  kept 
urging  her  to  'Take  it  off!"  as  the  dance 
progressed. 

The  co-pilot  came  out  of  the  cabin 
now,  impassive  of  face  as  all  these 
fellows  are,  iron-nerved  despite  impen- 
ding emergencies.  I  tapped  his  wrist  as 
he  passed  my  seat,  and  he  jerked-up  to 
face  me. 

As  he  bent  over,  I  showed  him  my 
credentials,  pointed  to  Pierce.  'This  is 
Rutherford  Pierce."  I  said  softly.  "He's 
due    in    court    tomorrow,    and    his 


testimony  will  no  doubt  send  a  big 
raketeer  to  the  hot  seat.  Pot-belly  is  one 
of  this  racketeer's  goons.  Pierce  is 
positive.  What  do  you  think  he's  up  to?" 

The  co-pilofs  face  tightened.  I  heard 
him  suck  in  a  big  breath  as  he  realized 
we  faced  an  ominous  problem. 

I  glanced  out  the  window.  To  our  left 
spread  a  serpentine  ribbon  that  was  the 
Father  of  Waters.  I  realized  that  we  were 
possibly  ten  minutes  away  from  a  small 
but  serviceable  airstrip. 

The  co-pilot  was  at  the  little  man's  side 
now,  bent  over.  Then  it  happened.  The 
little  man  pushed  hard.  The  co-pilot,  not 
expecting  physical  violence,  lurched 
against  the  seat  across  the  aisle. 

Pot-belly  rose  up,  shouted:  "You're  all 
going  to  die.  All  of  you!  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

1  grabbed  Pierce's  left  wrist.  "Stay  put. 
I'm  going  to  find  out  what  the  little  man 
is  shouting  about.  Now  listen  hard.  If  we 
go  into  the  baggage  compartment,  and 
I  don't  come  out  in  two  minutes,  send 
the  girl  across  the  aisle  after  us." 

1  realized  that  didn't  make  much  sense 
to  Pierce.  Even  so,  he  nodded  in  the 
affirmative. 
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There  are  unorthodox  ways  to  make 
a  man  talk-quick. 

I  got  to  the  little  man  in  three  steps, 
twisted  his  arm.  The  Navajos  inherited 
from  their  forebears  a  grip  that  is  better 
than  judo  or  karate.  His  face  paled  as 
the  pain  built.  He  also  stopped  shouting. 

"Lefs  get  him  to  the  baggage  compart- 
ment," 1  suggested  to  the  co-polit,  whose 
face  wasn't  so  impassive  any  more. 

"We'll  all  die  in  ten  minutes!"  pot-belly 
shouted  again. 

I  twisted  harder  and  his  words  gur- 
gled off. 

Inside  the  baggage  compartment,  I 
bore  down  on  his  arm  harder  than  ever. 

"Now  whafs  this  all  about,  buster?" 
1  said.  "You're  trying  to  scare  the  hell  our 
of  someone-Pierce!  You're  Duke 
Carmichael--- 

He  was  sweating,  but  his  eyes  were 
mean.  'There's  no  way  to  stop  me!" 

The  co-pilot  stepped  in,  face  grim.  "I 
think  you're  bluffing!" 

"Wait  ten  minutes  and  see!"  Pot-belly 
flung  at  him. 

The  co-pilot  glanced  at  his  watch,  and 
I  could  easily  read  his  thoughts.  He  was 
thinking  about  that  airstrip  ahead, 
wondering  if  we  could  set  down  in  time 
to  get  the  passengers  out. 

"Where's  the  bomb,  Duke?" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  know!" 

'There  isn't  a  bomb,  is  there?  For  if 
there  were,  you'd  die  with  the  rest  of  us!" 

Pot-belly's  eyes  seemed  to  glow  with 
an  unholy  light.  "Maybe  you  should  talk 
with  my  doctor!  I've  got  cancer!  A 
month,  perhaps.  So  I  go  out  in  style, 
with  all  of  you,  with  Pierce.  And  my 
boss  is  a  free  man!" 

This  wasn't  Asia,  or  a  region  of  ter- 
rorists. But  it  could  be  that  the  little  man 
was  telling  the  truth. 

The  co-pilot  checked  his  watch  again, 
turned  to  the  assortment  of  baggage. 

Linda  Cortez  suddenly  was  at  my  side. 
"Whafs  he  say?" 

"A  bomb,  somewhere  in  the  baggage 
no  doubt-  -  - 

I  grabbed  her  arm.  "Did  you  by  any 
change  smuggle  the  snakes  aboard?" 

Fear  built  in  her  face.  "Yes,  but  no  one 
knows." 

"Right.  Where's  your  luggage?" 

She  started  scrounging  around. 
Momentarily  she  found  an  expensive- 
looking  bag.  She  was  unlocking  it  now, 
and  1  saw  the  clever  breathing  slot. 

"You  know  snakes,  senor?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  know  snakes,  senorita!" 

Continued 
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They  were  defanged,  of  course.  But 
even  if  they  were  not,  it  was  worth  a  try, 
a  desperate  ruse  to  save  the  lives  of 
many  people. 

I  had  a  rattler  in  my  hand  now,  a  big 
fellow.  1  moved  the  snake  closer  to  the 
little  man's  face. 

"You  might  have  terminal  cancer, 
Duke,"  I  assured  him.  "But  this  will  give 
you  a  far  more  painful  death.  Right  in 
the  face!" 

He  pulled  back.  I  saw  the  terror 
building  in  his  eyes.  He  hadn't  expected 
something  like  this.  His  eyes  rolled  and 
he  got  the  shakes. 

I  moved  the  rattler  a  bit  closer.  The 
snake's  tongue  was  darting  out  now,  an 
inch  from  his  eyes. 

"Hurry  up,  Duke!  There  Isn't  a  bomb 
aboard,  is  there?  All  you  want  us  to  do 
is  set  down  quick,  at  that  airstrip  ahead. 
You  timed  it  right  on  the  nose,  didn't 
you?  We  go  down,  and  some  of  the 
goon  squad  are  waiting  there  with  some 
rapid-fire  rifles,  to  get  Pierce  as  he  hits 
the  sack,  running  from  the  bomb.  Isn't 
that  it,  Duke?" 


He  was  stuttering.  But  no  words  came. 

"Give  him  the  snake — in  the  eyes, 
senor!"  Linda  Cortez  said,  viciousness 
in  her  voice. 

I  felt  movement  in  the  plane,  as  it 
started  into  a  nose<iive.  I  knew  what  that 
meant. 

"Say  it,  Duke,  or  the  snake  strikes  you 
in  the  eyes!" 

And  suddenly  he  was  blubbering. 
"No  bomb.  They're  waiting  down  there 
with  guns,  to  get  Pierce-  -  - 

I  belted  him  a  stiff  one  on  the  button 
because  my  temper  got  the  best  of  me. 
He  slipped  down  in  a  heap.  I  smiled  my 
thanks  at  the  girl,  raced  for  the  cockpit. 

We  were  coming  in  for  a  landing.  The 
pilot's  eyes  were  glued  to  that  tiny  strip 
of  concrete  growing  larger  by  the 
moment. 

I  glanced  out  the  window.  Nothing  at 
all,  but  an  empty  strip. 

Wait  a  moment.  At  one  end,  two  cars 
were  parked.  Men  were  walking  back 
and  forth.  It  was  too  distant  to  see  the 
guns,  but  1  knew  they  were  there. 

1  tapped  the  pilot  on  the  shoulder. 


"Don't  land!"  I  shouted.  "I  got  a  con- 
fession out  of  him.  No  bomb!" 

"We'd  better  go  down  anyway,  make 
a  safety  check-  -  - 

"Pull  it  up,  man!"  I  shouted.  "See 
those  cars  down  there?  Men  with  guns! 
They're  after  Pierce,  the  moment  he  hits 
the  dirt.  The  little  man  had  it  timed 
down  to  the  minute!" 

"You  think  so?"  he  turned  to  face  me, 
and  then  his  face  went  blank. 

The  plane  shivered  under  the  sudden 
acceleration.  We  started  to  climb.  Mr. 
Pierce  would  get  to  court  anyhow. 

"Good  Lord,  man!"  the  pilot 
ejaculated,  pushing  back  in  his  seat,  his 
eyes  still  wild. 

Then  I  realized  that  I  still  had  one  of 
Linda  Cortez'  rattlers  in  my  hand! 


Graver  Brinkman  makes  his  home  In  Colum- 
bia, Illinois  and  his  background  is  in  business 
and  joumalism.  Presently  he  is  a  free-lance 
writer-  photographer 


The  Stinbtirst  Banks, 

Making  >>oi]r  future  brighter. 

ACKERMAN,  Bank  of  Ackerman  •  BALOWYN,  Baldwyn  State  Bonk .  CALHOUN 
CITY,  Caltioun  Countv  Bonk  •  CHARLESTON,  Bank  of  Chorteston  .  CLEVELAND,  Bank  of 
Cleveland  •  CLARKSDALE,  Coahoma  Bonk  .  CRYSTAL  SPRINGS,  The  Sunburst  Bank 
•  DERMA,  Bank  of  Derma  •  EUPORA,  Bank  of  Eupora  •  GREENVILLE,  First  Greenville 
Bank  •  GREENWOOD,  First  Greenwood  Bank  •  GRENADA,  Grenada  Bank  .  HOLCOMB, 
Bonk  of  Holcomb  •  HOUSTON,  Houston  State  Bank  •  ITTA  BENA,  Bank  of  Itta  Bena  •JACK- 
SON, The  Sunburst  Bonk  •  JONESTOWN,  Coahoma  Bank  •  LOUISVILLE,  Bank  of 
Louisville  •  LULA,  Coahoma  Bank  •  MOORHEAD,  Bank  of  Moorhead  •  PEARL,  The  Sun 
burst  Bank  •  SHAW,  Bank  of  Shaw  •  SHELBY,     Bank  of  Shelby  •  SOUTHAVEN,  Coahoma 
Bank  •  SUMNER,  Bank  of  Sumner  .  TERRY,  The  Sunburst  Bank  'WATER  VALLEY,  Yalo  - 
busha  Countv  Bank 'WINONA,  Montgomery  County  Bank  fvlember  FDIC 
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n.  (1.)  A  printer's 
term  designating  the  end  of  a 
story  (2.)  A  column  by  Rebecca 
Hood-Adams  featuring  the 
last  word  on  life  in  the  Delta. 


Supermarket  dravt^  crowd 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 


You  know  you  live  in  a  small  town 
when  the  grand  opening  of  a  super- 
market is  the  biggest  entertainment 
bonanza  since  Bambi  played  the  Bijou. 

Cleveland  recently  gained  a  new 
"superstore"  and  the  accompanying 
hoopla  was  second  only  to  the  corona- 
tion of  royalty.  I  actually  know  someone 
who  set  her  alarm  clock  for  sunrise  Sun- 
day morning  so  she  could  "tell  her 
grandkids  someday  that  she  was  the  first 
person  to  walk  in  that  store." 

All  this  to  buy  a  pack  of  gum. 

For  months,  folks  toured  the  grocery's 
parking  lot  to  eyeball  every  nail  and 
shingle.  You'd  think  they  believed  the 
store  couldn't  get  built  unless  each 
customer  personally  supervised  every 
inch  of  stucco.  Watching  the  Grocery 
Go  Up  became  a  local  game  which 
often  drew  more  spectators  than  the 
basketball  team  with  a  home  court 
advantage. 

1  myself  even  passed  a  pleasant  Satur- 
day afternoon  watching  the  parade  pass 
by.  Everything  from  pickup  trucks  to  "on- 
ly driven  on  Sunday"  Chevys  trolled  the 
lot  as  the  curious  craned  their  necks  for 
a  better  look  at  the  wonders  hidden 
behind  packing  crates  and  tinted 
windows. 

The  big  day  came  none  too  soon.  We 
were  all  about  to  wear  ourselves  out 
with  wondering. 

My  Cousin  Cooter  loaded  his  Mama 
up  bright  and  early  opening  day  so  she 
could  hit  the  aisles  running  the  minute 


the  doors  opened.  Cooter  hadn't 
counted  on  350  cars  in  the  parking  lot 
at  7  a.m.  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Apparently, 
the  preacher  would  draw  a  better  crowd 
if  he'd  offer  a  two-for-one  special  on 
salvation. 


Daily,  a  sizable  crowd 
gathers  around  the  lobster 
tank,  gawking  like  seminary 
students  at  a  strip  show. 
Speculation  centers  on  how 
you  tell  a  girl  lobster  from 
a  boy  lobster.  /  expect  it 
doesn^t  much  matter  unless 
you're  of  the  crustacean 
persuasion,  but  for  those 
who  insist  on  anatomical 
accuracy  whisper  to  the 
guy  behind  the  counter  and 
he'll  slip  you  a  quick  peek 
on  the  sly. 


Touring  the  new  grocery  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  Mama  Jean's  spring  outing,  but 
since  she  hadn't  taken  more  than  10 
steps  from  the  sink  to  the  sideboard  in 


the  past  six  years,  Cooter  figured  the 
parking  lot  hike  would  be  too  hard  on 
her. 

Not  to  be  out  done.  Mama  Jean  pop- 
ped a  nitrogylcerin  tablet  under  her 
tongue  and  nearly  snapped  Cooter^s  arm 
off  dragging  him  across  the  pavement. 
Those  Nikes  complimented  her  Sunday 
dress  very  well,  which  just  goes  to  show 
you.  Cousin  Ara  Ann  was  finally  right 
about  something  -  sooner  or  later,  every 
woman  needs  a  pair  of  sneakers. 

Next  time  the  government  wants  to 
update  the  Bolivar  County  census,  they 
can  make  it  easy  on  themselves  and 
conduct  the  survey  at  a  new  super- 
market opening.  That  way  everybody'll 
be  conveniently  located  under  one  roof. 
If  a  tornado  had  ripped  through  that 
supermarket  Sunday  afternoon,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  enough  folks  left  in 
Cleveland  to  bury  the  dead. 

Live  lobsters  seemed  to  be  the  main 
drawing  card.  They  sold  200  pounds 
Sunday  afternoon  alone  -  many  of  them 
to  folks  who  later  worried  about  the  lit- 
tle squealing  noise  the  suckers  made 
when  they  hit  the  water.  The  butcher 
will  tell  you  what  that  sound  actually  is, 
but  trust  me  -  you  don't  want  to  know. 

Daily,  a  sizable  crowd  gathers  around 
the  lobster  tank,  gawking  like  seminary 
students  at  a  strip  show.  Speculation 
centers  on  how  you  tell  a  girl  lobster 
from  a  boy  lobster.  I  expect  it  doesn't 
much  matter  unless  you're  of  the  crusta- 
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cean  persuasion,  but  for  those  who  in- 
sist on  anatomical  accuracy,  whisper  to 
the  guy  behind  the  counter  and  he'll  slip 
you  a  quick  peek  on  the  sly. 

Like  the  tour  guide  at  a  cultural  attrac- 
tion, the  fella  from  meat  merchandising 
rattles  off  seafood  statistics.  These  are 
Boston  lobsters,  all  35  of  them.  Each 
lobster  weighs  between  one-and-a- 
quarter  and  one-and-a-half  pounds.  They 
go  by  names  like  Tom  and  Sonny  and 
Jim,  but  Henry's  the  one  with  the  most 
personality.  One  claw  is  taped  shut  to 
prevent  skirmishes  poolside. 

Water  in  the  twin  tanks  must  be  kept 
aerated  and  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  45  degrees.  The  lobsters  can  live  in 
these  cramped  quarters  for  as  long  as  six 
months  without  eating.  Envious  dieters 
can  forget  it.  Despite  the  lack  of  food, 
lobsters  don't  appreciably  lose  weight 
during  these  epic  fasts. 

If  the  lobsters  weren't  enough  of  a 
draw,  the  cheese  counter  attracted  a 
mob  scene.  I'll  never  forget  the  awe  in 
that  man's  voice  who  called  to  his  wife, 
"Would  you  look  here,  Ethel,  they  got 
chocolate  cheese!" 

Bless  her  provincial  heart,  Ethel  said 
there  wasn't  any  such  thing  as  chocolate 


cheese  and  he  could  just  forget  it  if  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  trick  her  into 
buying  sweets  and  running  his  "sugar^' 
up  again. 

"I'm  telling  the  truth,"  the  poor  fellow 
persisted.  "It's  chocolate  and  ifs  cheese. 
Says  so  right  here  on  the  label.  They  call 
it  Neufchatel." 

"Hush,"  snapped  the  Mrs.  "You  know 
better  than  to  use  language  like  that  in 
public!" 

"Superstores"  may  require  more 
sophistication   than    many  of  us   can 


muster.  Meanwhile,  does  anybody  know 
how  to  cook  New  Zealand  Orange 
Roughy?  It  sounds  fishy  to  me. 


Rebecca  Hood-Adams  received  her 
Master's  degree  in  English  from  Delta 
State  University  and  her  B.A.  in  jour- 
nalism from  Memphis  State  University. 
Ms.  Hood-Adams  has  had  several  ar- 
ticles published  including  her  collection 
of    verse,     Biscuit    Soppin'    Blues. 
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It  Matters..: 
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by  Joy  Barret 


Editor's  note:  The  following  remarks 
were  made  by  Joy  Barret  at  a  Greenville 
press  conference  on  March  28,  1986. 
Since  the  topic  is  important  to  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  Mrs.  Barrefs  com- 
ments are  reprinted  here.  Her  views  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  Delta 
Scene  Magazine. 


My  name  is  Joy  Barret.  I  am  the  wife 
of  a  cotton  and  catfish  farmer  from 
Belzoni,  Mississippi.  I  am  here  today  as 
the  spokesperson  for  the  Cotton  Wives 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta  who  feel  the 
American  public  has  a  right  to  know 
why  the  cotton  you  see  behind  me  in 
this  warehouse  has  been  here  since  last 
October  and  November,  why  there  is  lit- 
tle hope  for  it  being  moved  any  time 
soon,  and  how  this  whole  tragic  story 
can  affect  every  community  across  the 
entire  U.S. 

We  all  know  that  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  the  entire  farming  industry,  is  facing 
an  economic  crisis.  But,  did  you  know 
that  the  domestic  cotton  industry  is  fac- 
ing a  crisis  that  in  just  five  years  could 
evolve  into  a  major  catastrophe?  Why? 
The  answer  can  be  summed  up  in  only 
two  words  —  Textile  Imports  —  the 
reason  you  see  the  cotton  sitting  in  this 
warehouse  today.  Did  you  know  that  if 
the  current  trend  of  textile  import  con- 
tinues that  by  1990,  the  State  of 
Mississippi  could  lose  2,200  industry- 
related  jobs,  380  farms,  and  $90  million 
in  disposable  income?  There  are  experts 
who  will  tell  you  that  the  industry  pro- 
blem is  much  bigger  —  the  inflated  U.S. 
dollar,  cheaper  foreign  labor,  unfair 
trading  practices  —  we  know  these  other 
problems  exist,  but  today  we  are  going 
to  address  what  the  American  user  has 
at  stake  and  how  they  can  address  this 
import  crisis. 

The  cotton  industry,  which  anchors 
this  community  as  well  as  other  com- 
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munities  across  the  entire  Cotton  Belt, 
is  being  severely  devastated  by  textile 
imports  made  largely  from  foreign- 
grown  cotton.  Figures  don't  lie  —  textile 
imports  have  taken  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  our  domestic  cotton  market.  From 
January  1985  to  January  1986,  cotton 
textile  imports  were  up  54.1  per  cent. 
The  United  States  stands  to  lose  a  stag- 
gering *2, 072 ,000,000  by  1990  if  this 
trend  continues.  What  can  you  do  to 
help?  Consumers  —  every  time  you  go 
into  a  store  and  purchase  a  cotton  shirt, 
sweater,  or  any  other  garment  with  a 
foreign  label,  you  are  casting  a  vote 
against  your  own  community.  If  the  cot- 
ton industry  fails,  it  will  take  with  it  the 
textile  mills,  the  apparel  industry,  and 
also  businesses  such  as  drug  stores, 
restaurants,  department  stores,  sports 
and  jewelry  stores,  banks,  pro- 
fessional firms  and  so  on.  The  entire 
community  feels  the  repercussions. 

We  simply  don't  believe  the  consumer 
knows  all  of  the  facts.  This  past  fall,  I  in- 
ventoried my  own  closet  and  found  over 
80  percent  of  my  clothes  were  imported. 
These  foreign  lables  were  cut  from  my 
own  cotton  blouses,  sweaters,  and  even 
my  husband's  shirts.  This  did  not  hap- 
pen because  of  apathy,  but  how  did  it 
happen?  My  husband  and  1  were  not 
looking  at  the  label  for  the  place  of 
origin.  Unknowingly,  we  were  casting 
our  vote  for  foreign-grown  cotton  while 
living  in  a  house  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  our  very  own  Mississippi-grown 
cotton.  This  story  could  be  repeated  in 
thousands  of  households  across 
America.  Through  the  "Grown  and 
Made  in  the  U.S.A.  -  It  Matters"  cam- 
paign, the  Cotton  Wives  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  appeal  to  the  people 
to  "Look  at  the  label  and  buy  American." 
With  the  administrative  support  of  Delta 
Council  and  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil, together  with  the  financial  support 
from  ICI  Americas,  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee of  the  "It  Matters"  campaign  will 


have  regular  strategy  sessions.  We  will 
be  taking  information  to  the  schools  and 
colleges  —  your  children  as  well  as  mine 
have  a  stake  in  what  happens  to  the 
future  of  their  community  also  —  we  are 
asking  for  their  help.  We  are  going  to 
civic  clubs,  factories,  and  government 
agencies.  We  have  already  scheduled 
TV  appearances  and  radio  spots.  We 
will  be  sending  consumers  current  facts 
by  way  of  utility,  community,  and 
business  newsletters.  By  way  of  news 
releases  to  all  newspapers,  radios,  and 
magazines,  the  public  will  be  provided 
with  current  information.  Bumper 
stickers  and  literature  will  be  available 
and,  it  is  hoped,  we  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain billboards  across  the  Cotton  Belt. 
"Crafted  with  Pride"  videos  and  slide 
presentations  have  been  made  available 
to  us.  We  have  a  powerful  three  minute 
British  Broadcasting  Company  film 
documenting  child  labor  abuses  in  ap- 
parel firms  in  Thailand  —  12  and  13  year 
old  girls  being  exploited  for  high  pro- 
fits. This  film  shows  how  Asian  imports 
undermine  the  British  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  a  leading  Mississippi  retailer 
said,  "We  do  a  lot  of  direct  importing 
ourselves,  but  we  also  buy  from 
manufacturers  who  import.  When  we 
buy  from  a  manufacturer,  we  may  not 
know  where  the  product  is  coming 
from.  We  give  the  customer  what  they 
want,  and  what  they  want  is  price  and 
value."  We  have  information  that  defies 
this  statement.  Marketing  research  com- 
missioned by  Mr  Roger  Milliken  of 
"Crafted  with  Pride"  indicated  that  given 
a  chance,  94  per  cent  of  those  respon- 
ding chose  garmets  'made  in  the  U.S.A.' 
over  imports.  A  New  York  Times/CBS 
News  Pool  Published  in  the  June  9,  1985 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  strongly 
indicates  that  the  U.S.  Consumer  is 
ready  to  buy  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  We 
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From  left  to  right  are:  Congressman  Webb  Franklin,  Joy  Barrett,  and  Commissioner  Jim  "Buck"  Ross. 


must  work  together  to  solve  the  textile 
import  problem,  but,  make  no  mistake, 
the  Cotton  Wives  mean  business!  We 
will  champion  those  retailers  such  as 
Sam  Walton,  the  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  largest  retail  chain 
in  the  United  States,  who  practices  "Buy 
American!",  and  urges  other  retailers  to 
join  in  the  fight  to  save  American  jobs 
and  industires.  The  Women's  Commit- 
tee has  extended  an  invitation  to  Mr. 
Walton  to  give  a  principal  address  at  the 
Delta  Council  Annual  meeting  to  be 
held  on  May  30,  at  Delta  State  Univer- 


sity in  Cleveland,  Mississippi.  Buying 
American  has  spelled  success  for  this 
man.  What  about  the  other  side  of  the 
coin!  Last  fall,  the  Carolina  Mills  slap- 
ped a  major  soft  drink  company's  hand 
when  they  gave  a  large  clothing  contract 
to  a  foreign  firm  —  the  Company's  soft 
drink  machines  were  removed  from  the 
mill  and  the  message  was  received  loud 
and  clear  and  acted  upon.  If  textile  im- 
ports continue  to  escalate,  dipping  into 
all  of  our  pockets,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  other  initiatives. 
This  group  of  ladies  is  here  today  to 


solicit  your  support  in  this  effort.  It  is 
time  for  all  of  us  to  take  pride  in  our 
country  and  "Buy  American."  It  is  the 
right  choice  for  each  of  us  and  for  the 
U.S.  economy.  We  are  asking  Con- 
gressman Webb  Franklin  to  initiate  an 
endorsement  by  the  entire  Mississipi 
Congressional  delegation  for  this  cam- 
paign. We  also  want  a  resolution  from 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  in  full  support 
of  this  important  endeavor  Finally  to  the 
media,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  atten- 
ding this  news  conference  today  and  we 
solicit  your  help. 
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continued  from  page  14 
who's  to  say  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 
Just  Fate.  Just  her  queer  turnin'  that  in- 
volved him  with  the  Drennan  Whyte." 

"See,  Ancil  bought  'Im  this  little  place 
down  at  Jeffries.  Not  much.  Just  a  dirt 
farm,  and  he  was  just  a  dirt  farmer,  scrat- 
chin'  at  that  little  piece  of  ground  trying 
to  make  a  living.  Then  one  day,  he 
heads  out  toward  the  riverbank  to  dig  a 
well.  Needed  water  for  his  stock.  And 
Ancil  begins  to  dig,  only  wasn't  water 
he  hit;  was  a  steamboat  stack.  Well,  he 
kept  right  on  digging  after  he  found  that 
stack.  Had  to  find  out  if  she  was  just  a 
loose  fragment  from  a  blow  or  a  real 
boat  all  covered  over  there  with  years  of 
sediment  and  channel  changes. 

"And  right  then  and  there  he  made  his 
bargain  with  Fate.  Right  then.  He  know- 
ed  this  was  a  sight  further  down  the  river 
than  where  the  Drennan  Whyte  went 
down,  but  still,  his  first  thought  was  that 
this  was  the  Drennan  Whyte.  He  had  to 
know,  and  he  had  to  make  sure  nobody 
else  did.  So,  soon's  he  knowed  for  sure 
that  this  was  a  boat,  not  just  a  stray  stack, 
he  starts  getting  concerned  about  his 
claim  to  the  find. 
"See,  he  knowed  his  claim  to  the  land 


was  none  too  strong,  and  if  the  story  of 
the  boat  got  out,  he  figured  there'd  be 
suits,  claims  filed  to  take  his  ground 
away,  so  first  thing  -  first  thing,  min'  you, 
he  starts  planting  willow  trees. 
Everywhere,  for  four,  five  hundred  feet 
from  where  he's  dug,  he's  settin'  out 
these  willow  trees,  and  when  he's  done, 
he  takes  his  shovel  back  to  the  house 
and  don't  come  near  the  spot  for  five 
years. 

"Five  year,  mind  you,  just  waitin'  for 
them  willows  to  grow.  Sure  'nough  they 
do,  a  whole  forest  of  them.  So  many  the 
spot  came  to  be  known  as  Willow  Point. 
Thick  them  willows  was,  and  tall  -  eight, 
ten  feet.  Then  he  goes  in  with  an  ax  and 
clears  out  the  space.  He's  determined 
now,  and  he  digs  night  and  day, 
whenever  he  can  get  away  from  the 
plantin'  and  the  harvestin'  and  the 
milkin'  and  such. 

"Wasn't  long  til  he'd  hit  the 
smokestack  again  and  in  another  fifteen 
feet  the  deck,  it  was  a  boat  all  right.  Not 
just  a  piece,  but  a  whole  ship.  Well,  now 
he  really  began  digging  in  earnest,  start- 
in'  down  her  sides  looking  for  the  name. 
He  had  to  know  if  this  was  the  Dren- 
nan Whyte. 
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"Some  say  he  dug  for  three  years 
without  ever  knowin',  but  when  he 
found  the  plate,  there  weren't  no  doubt. 
Oh,  that  brass  plate  was  corroded  and 
mud<aked,  the  letters  nearly  worn  away, 
but  when  she  was  clean,  when  he  trac- 
ed them  letters  with  his  fingers,  when 
he  looked  at  her  just  right  against  the 
light,  he  knew  -  this  was  the  Drennan 
Whyte. 

"He  knew  the  gold  was  stored  in  the 
Captain's  quarters,  so  he  set  out  to  dig 
into  'em,  startin'  to  tunnel  to  just  the  spot 
he  calculated  that  would  be.  Tunneled 
for  months.  Months  when  the  rains 
come  and  filled  the  hole,  when  he  had 
to  bail  it  out  by  hand  and  when  after- 
wards, the  soft  ground  would  give  and 
cave  in  so  that  he  had  to  dig  the  same 
spot  three,  maybe  four  times.  But  wasn't 
nothin'  going  to  stop  him.  No  sir'ree.  He 
had  the  Drennan  Whyte  and  all  her  gold 
and  his  days  as  a  poor  dirt  farmer  was 
nearly  done. 

"Let  go  them  too,  he  did.  Done  nothin' 
more  'round  the  place  than  had  to  be 
done.  Spent  his  time  diggin',  he  did. 
Most  all  of  it.  Then  in  the  spring  of  '81, 
he  busted  his  way  through  the  walls  of 
the  Captain's  quarters. 

"Like  the  rest  of  the  boat,  that  room 
was  full  with  river  sediment  and  mud, 
but  he  kept  right  on  tunneling  and  final- 
ly hit  the  thing  he  was  diggin'  for,  metal! 
He  struck  it  late  one  afternoon  and  went 
right  on  working  into  the  night  by 
lantern  light.  Kept  diggin'  'til  he'd  un- 
covered that  chest,  and  when  he  raised 
his  shovel  high  to  bust  her  open,  the 
moon  was  ridin'  high  in  the  sky,  and 
standing  there  with  them  clouds  skirtin' 
by,  he  brought  that  shovel  down  hard 
against  the  lock,  and  when  she  gave,  he 
knelt  there  in  the  lantern  light  with  his 
shovel  beside  him  and  with  tremblin' 
hands,  lifted  that  rust  creakin'  lid. 

"He  let  her  go  then,  and  the  lid  fell 
back  against  the  freshly  dug  earth,  as  he 
plunged  his  hands  inside.  Gold  -  up  to 
his  elbows  in  gold!" 

Joshua  turned  back  to  look  at  me, 
nodding  his  head  in  a  sorrowful  sort  of 
way,  then  looked  out  across  the  river 
where  the  willow  limbs  still  danced  and 
played. 

"Don't  know  what  goes  through  a 
man's  mind  at  a  time  like  that.  All  them 
years  of  diggin'.  All  them  years  of  being 
poor,  doing  without  and  makin'  do, 
livin',  scratchin',  workin'  for  every  bite  of 
food,  and  now  gold.  Now  the  end. 
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"Well,  he  headed  back  toward  the 
house.  Didn't  even  pick  up  that  lantern, 
just  left  her  there  to  burn  and  burnish 
that  gold.  Just  took  out  empty-handed 
across  them  moon-dark  fields  to  the 
house.  And  walking  through  that 
darkness  'neath  the  trees  where  the 
moon  didn't  show,  he  stumbled  and  fell." 

"Don't  nobody  know  just  how  long  he 
lay  there  afore  he  came  to,  or  how  long 
it  took  him  to  pull  hisself  to  the  door, 
but  weren't  no  doubt  that  his  leg  was 
broke  and  that  those  high  flyin'  clouds 
that  had  shared  his  vicfry  brought  rain." 
"She  fell  in  great  sheets  that  night  up  and 
down  the  rier,  and  she  kept  fall  in'  day 
'n  night  for  more'n  a  week.  Ancil  was 
just  layin'  there  day  'n  night  listen'in'  to 
that  rain  knowin'  there  was  nothing  he 
e  could  do,  just  layin'  there  listenin'  to 
'er  fall  on  all  that  gold,  and  then  the  river 
began  to  rise,  her  floodwaters  rushing  in 
great  torrents  toward  the  south,  swelling 
and  swillin'  'n  rearin'  out  o'  her  banks 
and  where  they  was  high,  battering  at 
them  with  all  her  force  and  with  the  logs 
and  sticks  and  planks  she  carried  in  her 
tide,  and  all  the  while,  Ancil  Fortune  lay 
in  that  weather-beaten  shack  of  his 
listening  while  whole  chunks  of  the 
Willow  Point  fell  under  the  constant 
pounding  of  that  mighty  rush." 

"It  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  was 
able  to  crawl  from  that  bed,"  Joshua  said, 
his  back  stiff  and  straight  in  the  old  cane- 
bottom  chair.  "More'n  a  month  before 
he  could  see  what  the  river  had  done, 
before  he  saw  just  how  much  she'd 
taken." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  con- 
tinued. For  a  moment  or  two,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye,  but  maybe  it  was 
only  the  sun.  I  didn't  look  too  hard  but 
turned  away  to  stare  at  my  cork  bob- 
bing on  the  muddy  water  and  waited. 

"Ancil  never  come  back  from  his  trip 
to  the  river's  edge."  Joshua  paused  again 
to  look  at  me.  "When  he  looked  out, 
wasn't  a  willow  in  sight.  Not  one.  He  run 
whip-like  and  hard  on  that  bad  leg  of 
his  right  to  the  edge  of  the  water's  new 
channel  and  stood  lookin'  down  at  that 
lumberin'  river's  flow  -  all  calm  and  slow 
like  she  snaked  round  that  bend.  More'n 
a  hundred  yards  of  his  land  was  gone, 
and  with  it.  Willow  Point  and  the  Dren- 
nan  Whyte." 

"He  just  stood  there  at  the  water's 
edge,  his  hands  out  from  his  sides,  his 
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continued  from  page  27 
head  lowered,  and  my  ma  was  standin' 
there  behind  -  not  more'n  ten  she  was 
at  the  time  -  just  standing  there  watch- 
ing when  he  plunged  down  that  bank 
into  the  muddy  water  and  down 
beneath  its  surface." 

I  sat  quietly  watching  the  sun  sink 
lower  beneath  the  willow  limbs,  waiting 
and  listening  to  the  gentle  rustle  of  the 
wind  round  me. 

"Some  say  the  river  does  give  things 
back  now  and  again,"  he  continued. 

I  looked  over  and  saw  that  he  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair,  his  forearms  resting 
on  his  legs,  his  head  bowed.  He  sat  like 
that  while  1  waited,  then  went  on  in  low 
and  hollow  tones. 

"Most  say  she  takes  back  whatever  she 
gives.  Guess  thafs  probably  so.  Guess 
this  old  lady  is  pretty  much  of  an  Indian 
giver  just  like  they  say.  Still,  you  wonder 
Wonder  'bout  them  thafs  played  her  and 
won.  Them  thafs  played  and  lost.  But 
mostly  1  just  wonder  'bout  them  thafs 
been  sucked  in.  Them  that  wasn't  of  the 
river  nohow,  like  Ancil  Fortune,  but 
somehow  that  lady  just  reached  out  and 
grabbed  'em,  took  'em  just  the  same. 


Funny  thing  that,"  he  said,  slapping  his 
right  leg  and  standing  to  stretch  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  late  summer  sun.  "Yep, 
ifs  a  funny  thing,  this  river  of  ours." 

I  didn't  see  Joshua  Parkins  after  that 
day  on  the  riverbank.  My  folks  up  and 
moved  off  to  Jackson,  where  Dad  had 
a  job  in  a  drugstore.  I  don't  know  if  he 
ever  told  that  tale  to  anyone  else,  but  I 
do  know  that  his  word  left  me  wonder- 
ing about  the  strange  mis-figures  Fate 
sometimes  draws  and  her  strange 
meanderings  through  the  human  race 
and    the    funny    way    her    face    can 


sometimes  change  while  you're  looking 
right  on  her. 

I'm  not  anymore  of  the  river  than  An- 
cil was,  but  I  can't  help  wondering  if  ifs 
not  the  river  that  rolls  deep  in  Joshua's 
secret  soul,  keeping  him  living  dirt  poor 
on  her  banks,  well  clear  of  the  land  that 
gave  him  his  birth. 

Sanna  Fortson  Lowrance  makes  her 
home  in  Hattiesburg,  MS  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi.  Lowrance  is  presently 
occupied  as  a  freelance  writer, 
photographer 
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continued  from  page  19 

There,  on  the  underside  of  that  table 
top,  was  an  inscription. 

"Elizabeth  Mowbry 

B.  1874  -  D.  1898" 

Suddenly,  i  wanted  to  get  out  from 
under  the  table  and  be  alone.  I  ran  un- 
noticed to  the  back  corner  of  the  yard 
and  climbed  into  the  comfortable  bran- 
ches of  an  old  oak  tree.  There,  I  could 
remain  hidden  from  view,  yet  able  to  see 
what  was  going  on  below. 

I  calculated  Elizabeth  Mowbry's  age. 
Twenty-four.  Younger  in  death  than  my 
own  mother  And,  it  was  so  long  ago. 
1898.  Only  my  great-grandfather  could 
have  been  alive  back  then.  And  my 
great-grandfather  must  have  been  a 
young  man.  That  was  before  the  First 
World  War.  There  were  even  people  liv- 
ing back  then  who  had  fought  in  the 
Civil  War  or  had  been  slaves  to  those 
who  had  fought. 

My  young  mind  puzzled  over  these 
things  for  some  time,  knowing  even  then 
that  the  secret  of  that  inscription  lay 
buried  somewhere  with  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  Mowbry. 

I  heard  someone  calling  my  name.  It 
was  time  to  wash  for  supper,  so  I  jumped 
down  from  my  retreat  and  crossed  the 
lawn  to  the  back  door  As  i  passed  the 
old  marble  table,  I  ran  my  hand  gently 
over  its  smooth  surface.  Then,  I  went  in- 
side to  supper 

Though  not  the  main  meal  of  the  day, 
supper  was  served  in  the  dining  room 
and  it  was  well  attended  by  my  great- 
grandfather's cook  and  peglegged  chauf- 
feur We  each  had  our  place  around  the 
gleaming  mahogany  table. 

My  father  and  grandfather  sat  across 
from  each  other  and  next  to  my  great- 
grandfather whose  seat  was  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  The  women  of  the  family 
sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  with  the 
children  divided  equally  between  the 
male  end  and  the  female  end.  My  place 
was  next  to  my  grandfather,  I  suppose 
because  I  was  the  oldest  boy,  and  so  I 
could  gain  from  the  discussions  at  that 
end  of  the  table. 

After  my  great-grandfather  had  politely 
inquired  as  to  his  family's  health  and 
success,  it  was  his  heirs'  turn  to  express 
interest  in  the  family  business  that  the 
old  man  still  controlled.  I  listened  to  the 
conversation  without  being  invited  to 
join  in  and  without  wanting  to.  Between 
snatches  of  rent  problems,  crop  specula- 
tion and  local  politics,  my  thoughts 
returned  to  Elizabeth  Mowbry. 


I  conjured  up  an  image  of  a  beautiful 
and  delicate  young  woman,  perfect  in 
every  way  except  that  she  was  too  frail 
to  survive  the  rigors  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Delta  life. 

Logging  operations  were  behind 
schedule.  It  would  be  a  good  year  for 
cotton,  if  the  price  held.  Yes,  they  would 
sell  some  land  on  the  Louisiana  side.  It 
was  the  original  homestead,  but  it  was 
too  hard  to  manage  and  the  least  pro- 
ductive acreage. 

Was  Elizabeth  Mowbry  buried  there? 

As  I  listened,  I  tried  to  imagine 
whether  or  not  Elizabeth  Mowbry  had 
servants  and  how  she  would  have 
treated  them.  She  must  have  been  com- 
passionate. Life  wouldn't  desert  a  hard 
woman  that  quickly. 

I  looked  at  the  old  man  as  he  talked. 
His  bent  frame,  balding  head,  snow- 
white  mustache.  His  whole  existence 
was  focused  in  the  hard,  grey  eyes  set 
in  his  craggy,  weathered  face.  His  eyes 
told  even  me  that  he  was  alert  and  very 
much  in  command  of  his  family. 

"Great-grandfather^'  I  asked,  "who  was 
Elizabeth  Mowbry?" 

There  was  immediate  silence  in  the 
room.  My  father  and  grandfather,  their 


conversation  interrupted,  glanced  at  me 
in  polite  surprise.  They  were  allowing 
me  briefly  the  status  of  manhood  at  the 
family  table.  The  women  and  other 
children  at  the  table  sensed  this  instantly 
and  paused  to  allow  my  question  to 
make  its  way  to  the  patriarch.  To  them 
all,  it  was  a  non-sensical  and  inap- 
propriate few  words. 

The  old  man  was  raising  a  coffee  cup 
to  his  lips.  He  paused  and  his  hard,  grey 
eyes  fastened  onto  mine.  Between  us,  for 
a  fraction  of  a  moment,  there  passed 
something  that  was  invisible  to  all  the 
others  gathered  there.  Like  steel  shutters, 
his  eyes  flashed  open  for  an  instant, 
allowing  me  to  see  a  little  bit  beyond 
their  stoney  stare. 

Then  the  shutters  closed  again  as  he 
raised  the  coffee  cup  to  his  lips.  Setting 
the  cup  down  again,  he  looked  directly 
at  me. 

"Why,  I  have  no  idea,  young  man.  I 
don't  know  any  Mowbrys  and  can't  say 
that  I  ever  heard  of  any." 

"Finish  your  dinner^'  my  grandmother 
said.  And  I  began  eating  again. 

The  conversation  among  the  men 
resumed  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken. 
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After  supper,  while  the  family  was  sit- 
ting on  the  large,  screened  front  porch, 
I  snuck  into  the  backyard  and  slid 
beneath  the  marble  table  for  a  last  look 
at  the  inscription.  1  crouched  there  in  the 
twilight  until  it  was  fully  dark. 

Then  it  was  bedtime.  I  went  inside, 
undressed,  and  climbed  into  an  upstairs 
bed.  Over  the  droning  of  the  cool  win- 
dow fan,  I  could  hear  the  crickets  and 
frogs  singing  in  the  warm  Mississippi 
Delta  night  air.  I  lay  awake  for  a  long 
time.... 

Years  later,  I  was  to  write  In  my 
journal: 

'The  innocence  of  my  youth  was 
sometimes  chipped  away  in  fragments. 
Each  day,  I  was  shaped  by  some  invisi- 
ble chisel  which  left  the  fine  powder  of 
my  childhood  scattered  around  my  feet. 
Sometimes  though,  a  large  chunk  was 
broken  away  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
forever  recognizable  as  something  that 
was  once  a  part  of  me." 


J.  D.  Collier  received  his  B.A.  from  Vander- 
bilt  University  and  his  M.B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Collier  Is  a  writer  and 
makes  his  home  in  New  York  City. 
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